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f ^om T -mde in der Nahe grosserer 
sind dies Anstalten au t( A1 . ic ichen im Alter von 9 bis 
state, in denen Knaben ®d*jdd® 

19 Jahren aufgenommei ^ dieser Anstalten ist die 

terricht nnd Erziehung. - Hauptnachdruck darauf 

Umversitat, aber daneben H ^ K6rper und 

gelegt, dass die Zoglinge gcsm den vor alien Dingen 

Oeist ins Leben hinaus reten Vtp S " behalten ; ebenso 

Beschaftigung Wert gelegt. 

r tu r ^ 

wirtfehabenFeldarbeit und die Madchen auch Kiichenar- 
beit zu leisten. Ein Urteil fiber den Erfolg dieser Anstalten 
Sin man, bei der Kiirze der Zeit ihrer Ernchtung, noch 

nl< Zusammenfassend kann man sagen : Wir haben hoff- 

nungsvolle Anfange, aber die Gegner schlagende Erfahrungen 
haben wir nicht gemacht, sicher vor Ruckschlagen sind wir 
nicht. Es brauchen nur einige wenige unerfreuliche Zwischen- 
falle zu passieren in Anstalten mit coeducation, die selbstver- 
standlich gar nicht ausgeschlossen sind, die aber oline 
coeducation auch eingetreten waren, so werden sich schon 
die Gegner des Fortschritts, die sich bisher merkwiirdig still 
verhielten, riihren. Deshalb betrachten wir auch mit solchem 
Interesse alles, was in Jhrem Land auf diesem Gebiet geschieht. 
Jhre Erfolge sind uns Ermunterungen und Waffen. Und so 
lassen Sie mich mit dem Wunsche schliessen : Gehen Sie nur 
recht energisch vor auf dem Gebiet der Coeducation ! Wir 
werden Jhnen unsererseits helfen. Lassen Sie uns gemeinsam 
arbeiten ! Indem Sie in diesem Land bessere, ihrer V erant- 
wortung nach alien Seiten sich bewusste Menschen erziehen, 
fordern Sie auch das Wohl der gemeinsamen englisch-german- 
ischen Kultur. 


“ AN understanding heart.” 


THURSDAY, May 18 th. 

At 10.30 a.m. (Lady Aberdeen in the chair), Mr. J. 
Bonar read his paper on 

“Tw Understanding Heart.'" Consideration of and for the Poor 
as a subject of the Education of Children. 

In such gatherings there is no room for a formal sermon 
or lecture, and, on a subject such as this, few of us are qualified 
to give either. The attempt will not be made on the present 
occasion. The speaker has no right or title to speak as from 
a superior position, and what he says whenever it sounds 
hortatory is an exhortation to himself rather more than to 
anyone else. He would communicate his own difficulties and 
then hear how far they are shared by others, and how far 
others have ideas in common with him about the wavs of escape. 

We may begin with the rough and ready notion of poverty, 
a scanty supply of the good things of this life. The views 
of educated people have changed very much indeed in the 
last hundred years in regard to the treatment of this kind 
of poverty. 

(1) We none of us now profess to believe in the old ideal 
of Lady Bountiful and the self-conscious patronage of the 
“ lower ” classes by the higher. We avoid the very words 
lower and higher classes. There is perhaps a little of Lady 
Bountiful still found with us, in our normal relations with 
our favourite crossing-sweeper, in our Christmas boxes, an 
the like gratuities. But some of these are realH seciet com 
missions ; others are due to the right feeling that some 
distinction should be made between the sen ices o a im 
the services of a machine, of the poi tei and of the ocom( ii 
Such gifts are midway between wages an c lai i \ ■ 
are not understood to be charity, especially of the kind 

associated with Lady Bountiful. 

Her way of charity used to make our forefather too w l^ 

pleased with themselves. A well-known London newspaper 
of conservative politics, remarked 1 

powerlessness now ' to affect t i ^ o|d . fashione d 

which according to the use and 


* Standard, December 25th. 1904. 
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5 _I! 77 7T suitable to the day,” adding 

writers of Christmas fiction^ ^ ^ of “ a more sensitive 

that in this we aie payi g 

morality.” that we cannot now make the act 

It may be so; it may be ^ Christmas, the resolve, 
of abstraction “ ecessa ^ J 0 p tim istic, to forget and forgive, 
for one day at least to P we can not purchase 

The poor are always m our ttoogM « " ^ sheeting . Wg 

obhvion of them by cod and nee happily or un . 

are more alive o them sulferm|^ ^ ^ Wg have aU 
happi'y, 2 k Organisation Society, and we feel as if 

SIS ■ "brs" ” 

ritllSrim.""’ The en ]*■ «» ™T'“ i 

paid anl you were quit. Nowadays nothmg is qurte srmple, 
and charity least of all. When we have done our best, we 
are told we are unprofitable servants ; we are never quit. 

But (2) we do not fall back simply on charity organisation. 
Certainly that is not all that is meant by consideration for 
the poor as an element in human education. Specific lessons 
in the practice of relieving the poor are both more and less 
than what we want. We want a kind of mental and moral 
discipline, to prevent us, whether we are young or old, from 
taking the existence of poor and rich as a matter of course, 
and acceDtine it as part of the natural order of things tnat 


“We have food while others starve 
And beg from door to door.” 

Both young and old need to be brought to see that the poor 
are not always the bad and the idle, but are sometimes poor 
by their own fault, sometimes so by their own incapacity and 
inferior workmanship, sometimes by none of these, but by real 
misfortune. We need all to learn too that not only in the 
last case but in the others too they are not to be beyond the 
pale of our sympathy. 

(3) We do not fall back simply on political economy- 
That study would teach us a good deal about the causes 
of poverty that would be useful in this connection. It 
helps us to realise that we are living in the midst of a war. 
W e seldom hear the thunder of the captains and the shouting \ 
but there is “ a roar on the other side of silence,” and when 
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we awake to it we are likely to be as bewildered as the Baltic 
Fleet on the Dogger Bank. At first we hardly believe our 
ears, and then for a time we cannot heed anything else. There 
are men on whose minds the thought of the scene lies like a 
nightmare, though it is a thought they may be unwilling to 
utter. The casualties in this war probably affect most of us 
more than the victories. In our rank of life the wounded 
and suffering are not only those who know not where to lay 
their head, but those who have physical comfort enough but 
are doubtful at night if they will be solvent in the morning. 
Those of us who believe most strongly in the wisdom of letting 
men fend for themselves would be ashamed of any indifference 
to human suffering, the suffering, though it be, of men whom 
we have ourselves out-generalled and defeated in the battle 
of trade or the battle of the professions. Self-respecting com- 
batants nowadays take care of the enemy’s wounded. 

This aspect of the subject can be illumined by political 
economy, and economic study will well fortify the position of 
the teacher, helping him to see things as they really are— one 
of the first conditions of safe action. Charity organisation and 
political economy are likely to be of great use to the teacher. 
But they do not themselves furnish his lesson. 

(4) It is a kind of moral lesson, uninspiring as the phrase 
may be. It is such a lesson as needs no time table to prevent 
the wrong sectary from giving it. It has been well taught 
to adults by friars and apostles, socialists and anarchists. 
But it is not the property of any one sect. It belongs to 


common humanity. 

The need for it exists. We all say we feel for the poor. 
But a general expression to this effect is consistent w it v ery 
small understanding and very impel feet sy mpat i> . ome 
have suggested that such a sympathy is like an ear oi m s , 
not to be conveyed unless by nature. Power to work effec ive y 
among the poor is no doubt a gift not possesse y every ^ 
But sympathy with them is like hearing or sight as distinguished 
from the musical ear or the artists eye or c° our. 
simply willingness to keep alive in the min ic * 

things that selfishness wili willingly ^^ l ^^^^7 r e^hicapable 
mentally blind or deaf can be said 
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Childr 


f it . but by themselves, apart 
ldren are quite capab e ' ° wiU not have much of it. Here 
books and parents t y talk 0 f children in general 


fr ° m Tsaidlt once that when we 

icu 
ha 

least "general principles will 


it may be saiu ... — are at the back of our mind ; 

our own children m P“ rtl _ jn this . it means that here at 
and there seems to be nc . by close contact with 

Our Children (let us say then) will not have 


familiar instances. 


' T their life is, the less they are 

much of it. The more f suffering; and none 

likely .O realise that the world 1 sMl ^ ^ morbid view 

of us would like to see i.m < strongly tempted 

Of the matter. Perhaps most of u i will be 8 Y ^ 

gives no taint, even in imagination. Like chanty itself e 
fesson in charity should begin at home ; and can hardly begin 

too early there. , , ., 

When the lesson is begun and not fully understood, the 

first impulse of the child will be to play the Lady Bountiful. 
It gratifies human vanity and a more unselfish impulse of 
benevolence together ; and it is difficult for a child (and for 
all babes in understanding) to realise any poverty that is not 
visibly in rags, or any suffering that is not shown evidently 
by bodily wounds. Part of the lesson, therefore, would be 
to show how large a class the poor is, not merely how mis- 
chievous it may be to give to them without thinking. We 
have to convey what time and experience have too tardily 
conveyed to ourselves, that the poor are not marked off from 
the rich by any infallible visible sign, any more than the good 
from the bad, the wheat from the tares, of humanity. This 
is true even when we keep to the first rough and ready notion 
of poverty, economic poverty. The distressed artisan does 
not wear his distress on his sleeve. The poor of our own class 
are seldom distinguishable outwardly ; yet they are often 
really poor, straitened in power to provide for the normal needs 
of educated human beings. To teach our children to consider 
their case demands delicacy ; the visibly poor are at least less 
likely to take offence at being considered at all ; and yet the 
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others are just the people who cannot (on the principles of 
Charity Organisation) be well helped by those outside of their 
class, by others than ourselves. People of the same class know 
each other best, and can help each other with fewest mistakes. 
We are all tempted in modern life to give most help precisely 
to those poor that are farthest away from us, to pay our tithe 
of charity in the form of gifts to the proletariate with whom 
we have no personal contact, and with whom it may be we 
can seldom have profitable contact, not to visit the sick but 
to send a cheque to a hospital (though we seldom subscribe 
to a concert without going to it). The relation of a school to 
its chosen hospital may be made really educative, if the 
children are not simply told that their money has gone to the 
hospital but are told of its work and of concrete cases in it, and 
especially if some little personal service may be given by them to 
it, as when flowers are sent. Personal service is to be expected 
from our children as from ourselves to our neighbours. It 
does not follow that we and they must go down into the wynds 
and slums ; this would seem in the children’s case hardly more 
likely to be useful than was the exhibition, to the Fairchild 
family, of the man hung in chains in the wood. But the children 
should be brought up to regard personal service as one of the 
ordinary duties of all persons, themselves included. In the 
practice of this duty they should turn first to the nearest poor, 
of their own kin and friends, the poverty that they personally 
are fittest to deal with. Even at the upper limit of school 
age they will not have the knowledge of the world needful 
for wider work of the same sort. Even afterwards only a few of 
them have it in them to minister to the sick as the flung they 
can best do of all in life. To do that and nothing else demands 
a special talent. Many can play the piano, but few well enoug i 
to be professional pianists ; and suffering humanity ii> moie 

difficult to play on than a piano. 

It is well to say this because, if the first idea of an emotional 
child is to be a Lady Bountiful, the second is to be a missionary. 
The new duty seems so vital that it seems to claim t ie w 10 
life. We can remind our young friends that all the ancien 

Christians were not missionaries, though they ><ic a c c 

the Christian message in some way or other, - tic 1 a uml1 * 
is far from a justification of indifference. e mi | s 1 
allow ourselves and still less our children to lose sight 
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wealthy. But poverty should not drsp confidence 

or it will make us poor m another ^ world as a mere 

» ‘ rath «Z ; Ie e et it aS “re land of the Irving, 

vale of tears ; we m thought of the sorrow 

and the place of hope. If ‘ of ourselves and , sti n more, 

the hotter distribution of 
of our children, DO ssess We are becoming 

of wisdom and 

knowledge the abfence of winch is itself a real poverty though 
not entailing acute immediate suffering to the subject of it. To 
relieve this kind of poverty we must ourselves have this km 1 o 
wealth We must be supposed to understand for ourselves what 
Solomon meant when he said that wisdom was above rubies, 
and to recognise that spiritual wealth cannot be taken from 
us by moth, or rust or thieves, and that we only gam the more 
of it by giving it away to others. These are the commonplaces 
of educated persons, whose main difficulty is to persuade 
their children that these commonplaces are not paradoxes. 

It is only too true that spiritual poverty and economic 
have frequently gone hand in hand, as if cause and effect. 
It may be well to point out to our children that they 
need not be so ; the one need not imply the other. But as 
a rule, among those that are born to poverty as distinguished 
from those who fall down into it, there is less opportunity for 
intellectual life, and less of it exists. Canon Barnett spoke 
once of “ intellectual barrenness ” as one of the features of 
the East End of London. Some of us who assented at the 
time have since come to regard the expression as too strong. 
It is not that the soil is barren there, but that the seed is sown 
where thorns and thistles often choke the word. University 
men who have lived a year or two in East London will tell you 
they have found plenty of intellectual sympathy, not only 
among those who were trying to teach others but among the 
ordinary inhabitants, most of them ill-provided with this world’s 
goods and engaged in a hard struggle even for that ill-provision. 
These are the struggling poor of Mr. Charles Booth’s middle 
division ; and they are not intellectually more barren than the 
inhabitants of the middle class suburbs of our ordinary towns. 

The very poorest, however, are there too ; and their’s is 
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spiritually as well as materially the sore case. The unskilled 
or least efficient workmen and casual labourers are in this 
plight. The education that would enable many of the very 
poor to cease to be so is kept out of their reach by their poverty. 
Benevolent people cannot provide for them a rapid remedy for 
mental vacancy, to be taken in a strong dose all at once or 
procured by a visit to a public institution, as if the ailment 
were a bodily sickness, fractured limb, or cataract. The 
cure needs time, patience, persistence, and a sustained effort 
of will heroically contending against outward hindrances. 
Religious teaching may often aid the effort, not only 
reforming a man morally, but saving the man’s mind. Those 
of us who care little for what are called Home Missions 
might consider whether this by itself is not a good reason 
for attaching some value to them. The genuine home mission 
contributes to the rescue from both kinds of poverty at 
once, of body and of mind ; and therein surely it does well. 
Schemes of reformation on the great scale must carry with 
them a transformation of men as well as of outward conditions. 
The best of the advocates of such schemes know this perfectly 
well, and would not rest content with their advertised panacea. 
They know quite well that it is not good for a man either at 
the top or at the bottom of society that his material wealth 
should increase at a greater rate than his spiritual. We can 
see the effects of the unequal increase in our own world of 
friends. If it be answered that the two kinds of wealth cannot 
be compared, as if they were two material quantities 
measurable in grammes or pounds, the answer is that the 
two things compared are really the influence of the material 
wealth on the man and his neighbours and the influence of 
the spiritual ; the rates of the increase of these two can ^ cry 
well be compared by each one of us for himself accurately 
enough, and by all of us in a rough way for the friends we 
know best. When honestly made, the comparison is seldom 
flattering to our self-esteem, and of course still less fa\ oura e 

to our esteem of our neighbours. 

Now come the natural questions : (1) M hy shook we hue i 
° ur children what seems to be above the heads of man} o c 
people ? (2) How can we do it or best do it, on the under- 

standing that it ought to be done at all ? 

V °I‘. XVI.— NO. 8. 
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children m such matters f 0r 
We should try to ^ instruc t them in any other matter 

the same reasons as ^ t0 prepare them for after life 
of school leam^ the end 0 f school life, not merely i n 

we would place tn ^ ^ all in at their age but in a better 
the same position a tQ aVO id the delusions, drawbacks, 

one. We should 1 h we ourse lves fell. We have arrived 

*" d of principle, or important truths of detail, 

at some truths o p a COU rse of preventable and un- 

by what seems , o ^ thin k to ourselves “ If I did 

necessary blun ’ in ood time myself, I shall see to it 
not learn the „ ~ as we ma y ) they never learn 

that mv chi ren i earn ; we were not much more 

rfr their ag rVhey have always, like ourselves and 
fi" 0 ur parents before us, something to unlearn But eve 
can reduce the quantity to be unlearned ; or else human 
education is moving, not forwards, but in a circle. 

Tn the case before us this means that we can at least prepare 
our children’s minds for right views of poverty and wealth 
and of the duties of the rich to the poor. The ways of 
human beings are as worthy of study as the habits of birds 
and butterflies, which are always held to be within t it re 
of children’s capacity. We must not attempt to teach them 
the latest scheme for dealing with the unemployed ; but we 
should get them to see that there is an ut w ^ 1 
subjunctive ” in these matters. 

We need not assume that a new lesson must be a e 
the programme of a school. There may be two (or even 11101 
views on the right place for the teaching of it. Some 
think that such a lesson should be, like religion, a lesson^ 
the home, or for the church standing at the back of the 0 ^ 
No doubt a judicious parent is the best of teachers , sorn ^^ 
us at least will not part with all hope of the parent as a teac 
But neither need we give up hope of the school as an ai ^ 
parent. There is more danger in the conflict between ^ 
teaching of the home and the teaching of the school • 

is in any overlapping. Overlapping means reinforce ere 
Modern schools are more attractive to children than sch °lv ^ 
m their parents’ childhood ; and the more attractive tn ^ 
the more their authority will tend to outweigh the in t e 
t ie home. Unless we have been so incredibly 
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as to find a school (and the same might be said of a church) 
entirely after our own heart and therefore never in conflict 
with our own ideas of education, the two educational agencies, 
school and home, will lose time now and again in undoing 
each other’s work. As the Greek philosopher thought the 
best way to make a man good was to make him citizen of a 
good state, many nowadays think that the best way to 
educate is to send to a good school. We all know that edu- 
cation is not confined to the school ; the Parents’ Union does 
not exist merely to watch the schools, but to get hints for the 
education carried on at home. But the present tendency 
is to entrust the schools with almost every charge they will 
accept. A boarding-school as such is a home, for a term at 
a time ; and there is some little risk that we should forget 
when the term is over to restore the home itself to its full 
functions. It remains true, however, that the boarding-school 
as such must have as many of these functions as possible, 
religious services not excluded. 

But it does not seem a wise general policy to take any 
lessons relating to principles of conduct away from the personal 
responsibility of the parents. Anything relating to general 
principles, anything at all savouring of the abstract is hard 
to a child, even in the later years of childhood ; it is sometimes 
hard to the adults. It can only be brought clearly within 
the range of the child’s intellect by concrete examples ; and 
there must be full play to the obstinate questionings so 
characteristic of the young. It is a case where specific attention 
to the individual pupil is indispensable, and in a laige c ass 
at school it is impossible. Consideration of and oi t ie poo 
may be a lesson of this sort. If all parents went o c. ° 
and all children to Sunday school, the woi ' ° ie P 
would be lightened but would not, should 

There is a well-known school for g . • • n 

where a regular course of instruction in civic 11 10 ,j 

to the defer pupils. The structure of "^ dia n" 
functions of District and County Councils, °ar b . more 
are explained in the way of lectures. 0 sU 1 : nat j ons 
liked and better studied, although tlieie art no - tdodsm 
and no prizes. But this need not mean a 
and charity any more than the teaching o sc 
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examine — » May I g ive y ou ^ U1U to the 

he would say: ^ wU1 be j ust to them; but be kind 

Natives. I ^ n0 ' • __ on Fnelishman.” But in omi. 


rarer in an Englishman.” But in such 
to them; tha appealing to a sense which the rest 

, rase the teacher is app & 
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— 7 An adroit teachei can bring out an 

^lesson in r f g !°" sson from an unpromising subject, as w as 
effective sf»nM“ jnmyown recollection bv an examiner 
done exceedingly ■ M the end o£ half-an-hour’s oral 
in the Marathi >-8°^ selecte( f for the India Civil Service 

examination ol c ; you this advice ? Be kind to the 

1 d for J , • i. 4-U rtw» • U.. 1 1 i. 

v yo 
s rar 

* c f ! !!Ln'ou r id 1S hardiy have called out in his pupil 
i *£ effective lesson in charity, if we may use this 
T 1 term to mean consideration of the poor, can only 

hackneyed ^ The i iar d material mechanism without 

whichever! Christian charity cannot move in this world may 
L l erv well learned in the higher forms of school ; but the 
charitv itself will not be learned from that alone. 

Sneaking then simply as a parent who has thought a little 
on the matter, with his own children most in mind, I give 
with diffidence my conclusions,— clearer I fear than my 
premises, but not I hope larger than they. 

In the first place, I think that consideration of and for the 
poor on the ground of our common humanity is a quality 
that ought to be brought out in our children at as early a 
stage as possible. 

(2) That beginning early we can teach only by the mos 
concrete examples lying near the children, in eveiy sense 
of nearness, and we must give them the positive exhortation 
before the negative criticism. 

(3) That we must encourage them in the commonp ace 

but not always instinctive notion that cruelty and unkin n eS ^ 
are among the worst of faults, and that neglect and inatten io^ 
to suffering may be examples of them. We must not re 
the genial current of childish benevolence, ... be 

(4) But at the same time (and in a city this W1 g 

unavoidable) we must tell them why we do not give to every 
that asks or lend to every borrower. . - plain 

(5) That when they begin to question further we can ex 

how it is possible for every missionary to be a g°° ^ ( , r 

without every good man being a missionary. ^ os 
children are - ” -• ^ ineic. 


quite able to entertain this amount of l°g 
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(6) Perhaps we should let the amount of instruction depend 
on the gradual awaking of the desire of the children to be 
instructed in this subject. General principles, irksome 
to very many grown-up people, are not within the grasp 
of very young children at all ; the age of comprehension of them 
seems to be about eighteen in England and sixteen in Scotland. 
The parent should give the general principles, at such age and 
in such measure as the children are found able to receive them. 

(7) The parent should do this work himself. The school 
may be doing some part of it for all its pupils, by connecting 
itself, say, with some hospital in the neighbourhood, the choice 
being fixed, other things equal, by the most transparently 
local or personal reasons. As the bond is formed rather 
for the sake of the children than of the receivers of their 
gifts, it seems needless to have many such bonds ; and it 
is for other reasons undesirable. The older pupils may be 
helped at school, when the wisdom of the founders may so 
direct, by lessons on health, civil government, social history. 
The parent can co-operate with the school in such cases, and 
can add a little more than the teachers can venture to teach. 
Co-operation with the church can in many instances go even 
farther than co-operation with the school. 

Perhaps, too, it will be found that we shall best keep out 
own balance, and help the children afterwards to keep theirs, 
if we believe that charity, as well as religion, is not sadness 
but the cure of sadness. It seems a want of faith to treat 
the whole soil of earth as spiritually barren, the whole sky 
sunless, the whole air deadly. If we do not belie\ e things aie 
working together for good, we can hardly have heart to vor ' 
for good ourselves. It is well even for a missionary to ave 
a sense of humour. We must show our children that t leie 
is a better kind of gladness than is given by mere increase o 
corn and wine. But the education that lessens in t e c l ren 
their joy of living cannot be of the right bleed. ^ e 
to make the lives of the poor brighter ; we do not desire noi 
should we desire to dull the brightness of oui own 
less of the lives of our children. 


At 11.45 a.m., Mrs. Franklin 
The Training of the Will. 


read Miss Mason’s paper on 



